


ADVERTISEMENT. 





Arrer an interval of more than twenty years, L 
venture to present to the public a Second Volume 
on the Philosophy of the Human Mind. 


When the preceding Part was sent to the 
press, L expected that a few short chapters would 
comprehend all that I had further to offer con- 


cerning the Intellectual Powers; and that I c, 
should be able to° employ the greater part of © 


© si Volume in examining those principles of our 


constitution, which are immediately connected » 


with the Theory of Mo 
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strict ,acceptation of that term, I found so many 
doubts crowding on me with respect to the logical - 
doctrines then generally received, that I was foreed. 
to abandon the comparatively limited plan accord- 
ing to which I had originally intended to treat 
of the Understanding, and, in the mean time, to 
suspend the continuation of my work, till a more 
unbroken leisure should allow me to resume it 


with a less divided attention. 


Of the accidents which have»since occurred to 
retard my progress, it is unnecessary to’ take any 
notice here. [allude to them, merely as an apo- 
logy for those defects of method, which are the na- 
tural, and perhaps the unavoidable consequences of 
the frequent interruptions by which the train of 
my thoughts has been diverted to other pursuits. 
Such of my readers as are able to judge how very 
large a proportion of my materials has been the: 
fruit of my own meditations ; and who are aware — 
of the fugitive nature of our reasonings concerning 
phenomena so far removed from the perceptions 


4 of Sense, will easily conceive the difficulty I must 


sionally have experienced, in deeyphering the 


a 
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short and slight hints on these topics, which I had 

‘committed to writing at remote periods of my life ; 
and still more, in recovering the thread which had » 
at first connected them together in the order of Kd 
nesearvhes: 


I have repeatedly had occasion to regret the 
tendency of this intermitted and irregular mode of 
composition, to deprive my speculations of those 
advantages, in point of continuity, which, to ‘the 
utmost of my power, [ have endeavoured to give 
them. But I would willingly indulge the hope, 
that this*is a blemish more likely to meet the eye 
of the author than of the reader; and I am con-— 
fident, that the critic who shall honour me with 

a sufficient “degree of attention, to detect it where 
a may occur, will not be inclined to treat it with 
_an undue severity. 


A Third Volume (of which the chief materials are. 
already p¥epared) will comprehend all that I mean 
to publish under the title of the Philosophy of the 
Human Mind. The principal subjects allotted for _ 
it are Language ; Imitation ; the Varieties of Intel- — 
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lectual Character ; and the Faculties by which Man 
is distinguished from the lower animals. The two 
first of these articles belong, in strict propriety, to 
this second part of my work ; but the size of the 
volume has prevented me from entering on the 


consideration of them at present. 


The circumstances which have so long delayed 
the publication of these volumes on the Intellectual 
Powers, have not operated, in an equal degree, to 
prevent the prosecution of my inquiries into those 
principles of Human Nature, to which my atten- 
tion was, for many years, statedly and foreibly cal- 


led by my official duty. Much, indeed, still re- 


mains to be done in maturing, digesting, and ar- 
ranging many of the doctrines which I was accus- 
tomed to introduce into my. lectures ; but if I shall 
be blessed, for a few years longer, with a moderate . 
share of health and: of mental vigour, Td6 “hot alto: 
gether despair of yet contributing something, in 
the form of Essays, to fill up the outliile which 
the sanguine imagination of youth encouraged 
me to conceive, before ] had duly measured the 
magnitude of my undertaking with the time or_ 
* 1 ‘ 
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with: the abilities er I..could: devote to the 
execution: \)0) 19 

/ The volume which I now publish cis more parti- 
cularly intended for the use of Academical Students ; 
and is offered to them as a guide or assistant, at 
that important stage of their progress"when, the 
usual course of discipline being completed, an in- 

quisitiye mind is naturally led to review its past at- 
_ tainments, and to form plans for its future improve- 
ment. Inthe prosecution of this design, I have 
not aimed at the establishment of new theories; 
far less have I aspired to the invention of any new 
organ for the discovery of truth. My principal 
object is to aid my readers in unlearning the 
scholastic érrors which, in a greater or less de- 
' gree, still maintain their ground in our most cele- 
brated seats of learning ; and by subjecting to free, 
_ but I trust, not sceptical discussion, the more en- 

lightened though discordant systems of modern Lo- 
 gicians, to. accustom. she understanding to the un- 
fettered exercise « natiye capacities, ‘That se- 
veral of the views opened in the following pages ap- 
peer, sepmynelf, original, an of some 2 ern I 
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will not deny ; but the reception these may’ meet. 
with, I shall regard as a matter of comparative i 
difference, if my labours be found useful in train 
ing the mind to those habits of reflection on its own 
operations, which may enable it to superadd to the 
instructions of the schools, that higher education 
which no schools can . bestow. 


Kinneil-House, 22d November 1813, 
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PART SECOND. 


+ ‘OF REASON, OR THE UNDE RSTANDING PROPERLY SO CAL= 
LED; AND THE VARIOUS FACULTIES AND OPERATIONS 
MORE IMMEDIATELY CONNECTED WITH IT. 





PRELIMINARY OBSERVATIONS ON THE VAGUENESS AND AMBIGUITY OF 

THE COMMON PHILOSOPHICAL LANGUAGE RELATIVE TO THIS PART OF 

ba OUR CONSTITUTION.—REASON AND REASONING,—UNDERSTANDING,—- 
‘ INTELLECT,—JUDGMENT, &c. 





Tus power of Reason, of which I'am now to treat, is un- 
questionably the most important by far, of those which are 
; i “comprehended under the general title of Intellectual. It is on 
a the right use of this power, that our success in the pursuit both . 

; _ of knowledge and of happiness depends ; and it is by the ex~ 

> elusive possession of it that Man is distinguished, in the most 
respects, : from the lower animals. Ibis, indeed, from 
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* their subServiency to its operations; that the other fieahise, 
which have been hitherto under our consideration, derive their 
chief value... i 

In proportion to the peculiar importance of this subject age 
its extent and its difficulty ;—both of them such as to lay me 
under a necessity, now that I am to enter on the discussion, - 
to contract, in various instances, those designs in which I was 
accustomed to indulge myself, when I looked forward to it from 
a distance. The execution of them at present, even if I were 
more competent to the task, appears to me, on a closer exami- 
nation, to be allugether incompatible with the comprehensive- 


vy eles 


ness of the general plan which was sketched out in the adver- 
tisement prefixed to the former volume ; and to the accomplish- 
ment of which I am anxious, in the first instance, to direct my 
efforts. If that undertaking should ever be completed, I may 
perhaps be able afterwards to offer additional illustrations of 
certain articles, which the limits of this part of my work pre- 
vent me from considering with the attention which they deserve. 
I should wish, in particular, to contribute something more than I 
can here introduce, towards a rational and practical system of. * 
Logic, adapted to the present state of human knowledge, and __ 
* to the real business of human life. © 


ES 


. 


» © What subject (says Burke) does not branch out “ infinity! 
eee 3 is the nature of our particular scheme, and e point _ 
“Sof view in which wesconsider ‘it, which iki! to put a stop 


“ to ourresearches *.” How fous tne gpm tale 
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all LBiote speculations which relate to the principles of the Hu 
man pan ais" 

a have frequently liad occasion, in the course of the foregoing 
digquisitions, to regret the obscurity in ‘which this department 
of philosophy is involved, by the vagueness and. ambiguity of 
words ; and.I have spuaiceed, at the same time, my unwilling. 
ness to attempt verbal innovations, wherever I could possibly 
avoid them, without essential injury to my argument. The 
rule which I have adopted in my own practice is, to give to 
every faculty and operation of the mind its own appropriate 
name ; following, in the selection of this name, the, prevalent 
use of our best writers ; and endeavouring afterwards, as far as 
I have been able, to employ each word exclusively, in that ac- 
ceptation in which it has hitherto been used most generally. 
In the judgments which I have formed on points of this sort, 
it is moré than probable that I may sometimes have been mis- 
taken; but the mistake is of little consequence, if I myself 
have invariably annexed the same meaning to the same phrase ; 
——an accuracy which I am not so presumptuous as to imagine 
that I have uniformly attained, but which I am conscious of 
having, at least, uniformly attempted. How far I have suc- 
ceeded, they alone who have followed my reasonings with a 

~-very* critical attention are qualified to determine; for it is 
‘not by the statement of formal definitions, but by the habitual 
“use of Wpramse and appropriate language, that 1 have ‘endesy 
®: popes to fix i in my pr, mind the Pigepct import of my ex’ R 
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* 
ideas, Ido not mean to censure ‘the practice of those who — 


may have understood them in a sense different from that which 
I annex to them ; but J found that, without such an appropria- 
tion, I could not explain my notions respecting the human 
mind, with any tolerable degree of distinctness. ‘Fhis segu- 
pulous appropriation of terms, if it can be called an innovation, 
is the only one which I have attempted to introduce ; for in 
no instance have I presumed to annex a philosophical mean- 
ing to a technical word belonging to this branch of science, 
without having previously shewn, that it has been used in the 
same sense by good writers, in some passages of their works. 
After doing this, 1 hope I shall not be accused of affectation, 
when I decline to use it in any of the other acceptations in 
which, from carelessness or from want of precision, they may 
have been led occasionally to employ it. 


Some remarkable instances of vagueness and ambiguity in 
the employment of words, occur in that branch of my subject 
of which 1 am now to treat. The word Reason itself is far 
from being precise in its meaning. In common and popular 
discourse, it denotes that power by which we distinguish trdth 
from falsehood, and right from wrong; and by which we are 
enabled to combine means for the attainment of particular 
ends. Whether these different capacities are, with strict logical 
propriety, referred to the same power, is a question which I 


“shall examine in another part of my work ; but that they are 





» all included in the idea which is generally, annexed. to the word — 


reason, there can be no doubt ; and the case, so far as I “> 


_ is the same with the corresponding termain, all 
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Rie labpdadins the principles, Whatever they are, by which 
_ man is distinguished’from the brutes ; and afterwards came to 
-_ ‘be somewhat limited i in its meaning, by the more obvious con- 
clusions concerning g the nature of that distinction, which pre- 
sent themselves to the common sense of mankind. It is in this 


» enlarged meaning that it is opposed to instinct by Pope: 


« And Reason raise o'er Instinct as you can ; 
* In this ’tis God directs, in that ‘tis Man.’ 


It was thus, too, that Milton plainly understood the term, 
when he remarked, that smiles imply the exercise of reason ; 


« ____. Smiles from Reason flow, 
. * To brutes denied :” 








And still more explicitly in these noble lines : 


. 


» . © There wanted yet the master-work, the end ~ 
' . “ Of all yet done; acreature who, not prone 
i “ And brute as other creatures, but endued 
* With sanctity of Reason, might erect 
“ His stature, and upright with front serene 
“ Govern the rest, self-knowing ; and from thence, 
‘* Magnanimous, to correspond with heaven ; 
“ Byt, grateful to acknowledge whence his good 
* Descends, thither with heart, and voice, and eyes 


, . » » Directed in devotion, to adore . +. 

i fils q And worship God Supreme, who made him chief — 

“i Zs ae “« OF all. his works; : , 
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mplish ends, together with the power 
falsehood, and “Tight from wrong, 
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are obviously the most conspicuous arid important ; and ac.” 


cordingly itis to these that the word reason, even in na ae 


comprehensive acceptation, is now exclusively ate M 5 
By some philosophers, the meaning of the word has ten; of 
late, restricted still farther; to the power by which wé distin 





. 

* This, I think, is the meaning which most naturally presents itself to common read- 
ers, when the word reason occurs in authors not affecting to aim at any nice logical dis- 
tinetions ; and it is certainly the meaning which must be annexed to it, in some of the 
most serious and important arguments in which it has ever been employed. In the fol- 
lowing passage, for example, where Mr Locke contrasts the light of Reason with that 
of Revelation, he plainly proceeds on the supposition, that it is competent to appeal to 
the former,.as affording a standard of right and wrong, not less than of speculative truth 
and falsehood ; nor can there be a doubt that, when he speaks of truth as the object of 
natural reason, it was principally, if not wholly, moral truth, which he had in\his view : 
« Reason is natural revelation, whereby-the eternal Father of Light, and fountain of all 
knowledge, communicates to mankind that portion of truth which he has laid within 
“ the reach of their natural faculties. Revelation is natural reason, enlarged by a new 
“ get of discoveries, communicated by God immediately, which reason vouched the 
“trath of, by the testimony and proofs it gives that they come from God, So-that 
* he who takes away reason to make way for revelation, puts out the lig! ‘of both, 
“and does much the same, as if he would persuade a man to put out his eyes, the 
“ better to receive the remote i ofan invisible star by a telescope. naira 
B. iv. c. 19. 

A passage still-more explicit for my present purpose occurs in the pleasing and philo- 





Pie 


sophical conjectures of Huyghens, concerning the planetary worlds. “ Positis vero J 


* ejusmodi planetarum incolis ratione utentibus, quieri adhue potest, anne idem illic, 
_  atque apud nos, sit hoc quod rationem vocamus. Quod quidem ita esse omnino di- 
 # cendum Videtur, neque aliter fieri posse : sive — rationis in his consideremus que 


Be rafal eres egeioeeen peraens on Sie od printipis et fundsinents KG 





 séfentiarum. Etenim ratio apud nes est, que justitice, honest, Iaudis, cle.,”” 
«gti, (th il ai ccnp ppd queque = 
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‘ “E ul 
guish truth from falsehood, and combine means for the accom- 
plishment of our hinge the capacity of distinguishing right 


to which d aida names have been assigned in different ethical 

“theories. The following passage from Mr Hume contains one 
of the most explicit statements of this limitation which I can 
recollect : “ Thus, the distinct boundaries and offices of reason 
* and of taste are easily ascertained. The former conveys the 
% knowledge of truth and falsehood ; the latter gives the senti- 
“ ment of beauty and deformity,—vice and virtue. Reason, 
* being cool and disengaged, is no motive to action, and di- 
 rects only the impulse received from appetite or inclination, 
: by shewing us the means of attaining happiness or avoiding 
“ misery. ‘Taste, as it gives pleasure or pain, and thereby con- 
« stitutes happiness or misery, becomes a motive to action, and 
“is the first spring or impulse to desire and volition *.” 


On the justness of this statement of Mr Hume, I have no 
remarks to offer here; as my sole object in quoting it was to 
illustrate the different meanings annexed to the word reason by 
different writers. It will appear afterwards, that, in conse- 
quence of this circumstance, some controversies, which have 
been keenly agitated about the principles of morals, resolve 
entirely into verbal disputes ; or at most, into questions of ar- 
rangement and classification, of littke comparative moment to 

- the points at issue. 





-®* Essays and Treatises, &c. ‘ainitiiiny concerning Moral Sentiment. 
+ In confirmation of this remark, I shall only quote at present a few sentences from 
an excelient discourse, by Dr Adams of Oxford, on the nature and obligations of virtue. 
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Another ambiguity in the word reason, it is of still greater 
consequence to point out at present; an ambiguity which 
leads us to confound our rational powers in general, with that 
particular branch of them, known among logicians by the 
name of the Discursive faculty. The affinity between the words 
reason and reasoning sufficiently accounts for this inaccuracy 
in common and popular language; although it cannot fail to 
appear obvious, on the slightest reflection, that, in strict pro- 
priety, reasoning only expresses one of the various functions 
or operations of reason; and that an extraordinary capacity 
for the former by no means affords a test by which the other 
constituent elements of the latter may be measured *, Nor is 
it to common and popular language that this inaccuracy is 
confined. It has extended itself to the systems of some of our 
most acute philosophers, and has, in various instances, produ- 
ced an apparent diversity of opinion where there was little or 
none in reality. 





“ Nothing can bring us under an obligation to do what appears to our moral judgment 
* wrong. It may be supposed cur interest to do this; but it cannot be supposed our 





“ duty. Power may compel, interest may bribe, pleasure may persuade ; but 
“ neASON only can oblige. This is the only authority which rational beings can own, 
* and to which they owe obedience.” 

It must appear perfectly obvious to every reader, that the apparent difference of opi- 
nion ‘between this writer‘and Mr Hume, turns chiefly on the different degrees of lati- 
tude with which they have used the word reason. Of the two, there cannot be a doubt 


that Dr Adams has adhered by far the most faithfully, not only to its acceptation in the 


~ works of our best English authors, but to the acceptation of the corresponding term in 


‘the ancient languages. “ Est quidem vera lex, recta ratio———que vocet ad 
«« officium, jubendo ; vetando, a fraude deterreat," &c. &c. 
* The two most different things in the world (says Locke) are, a wee beraee 


“and @ man ‘of reason. Soper raedh dentine: “si * §3. 
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“ No hypothesis (says Dr Campbell) hitherto invented, hath 
“ shewn that, by means of the. discursive faculty, without the 
“ aid of any other mental power, we could ever obtain a notion 
“ of either the beautiful or the good *.”__'The remark i is undoubt- 
edly trae, and may be applied to. all those” systems which 
ascribe to reason the origin of our moral ideas, if the expres- 
sions reason and discursive faculty be used as synonymous. 
+ But it was assuredly not in this restricted acceptation, that 
“the word reason was understood by those ethical writers at 
whose doctrines this criticism seems to have been pointed by 
the ingenious author. That the discursive faculty alone is 
sufficient to account for the origin of our moral ideas, 1 do 
not know that any theorist, ancient or modern, has yet ven- 
tured to assert. 


Various other philosophical disputes might be mentioned, 


which would be at once brought to a conclusion, if this distinc- 


tion between reason and the power of reasoning were steadily 


kept in view +. : 


* Philosophy of Rhetoric, Vol. I. p. 204. 

+ It is curious, that Dr Johnson has assigned to this very limited, and (according to 
present usage) very doubtful interpretation of the word reason, the first place in his enu- 
meration of its various meanings, as if he had thought it the sense in which it most 
properly and correctly employed. “ Reason (he tells us) is the power by which man 
“ deduces one proposition from another, or proceeds from premises to consequences.” 
The authority which he has quoted for this definition is still more curious, being mani- 
festly altogether inapplicable to his purpose. “ Reason is the director of man’s will, 
_ “ discovering in action what is good ; for the laws of well-doing are the dictates of right 
| “ reason." — Hooker, 

In the sisth article of the ‘same ac bs Sanasey wainiact delay ot We 
_ same word, eee eee power. What possible difference could he conceive 
* ay ‘ 
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In the 'xise which I-make of the, word secransies tbe siiilaiahess 
following disquisitions, I employ. it in a manner to which no phi- 
losopher can object—to denote merely the power by which we 
distinguish truth from falsehood, and combine means for the at- 

~) tainment of our ends : omitting for the present all consideration of 
'- that. function which many have ‘ascribed to it, of distinguish- _ 
ing right from wrong ; without, however, presuming to call, 

in question the accuracy of those by whom, the term, has, 

. been thus explained, Under the title of Reason, 1 shall con-. 
sider also whatever faculties and, operations appear to, be» 

more immediately and essentially connected with the discove- 

ry of truth, or the attainment of the objects of our pursuit,— 
more particularly the Power of Reasoning or Deduction; but. 
distinguishing, as carefully as I can, our capacity of carrying’ 





_ between this signification and that above quoted ? The authority, however, which he 
ey) for this last explanation is worth transcribing. Tt is a passage from Sir John 
he m GBettics aus koa vies states a distinction between reason and understand- 
FE 1 ares} yh Arn perf rE 
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“ The name of Reason she obtains by this ; t oi 
« Bat when by Reason she-the truth hath fonnd, i 


, “And standeth fixt, she Understandingix” {oar eo 
“the aljectve eal employe in or langage, it Tae th sai ne ee) 


Baer 


ha with the substantive from which it is derived. It denotes a character in which 


reason (taking that word in its largest acceptation) possesses a decided ascendant over 7 
sad snipe and en la implies no particular propensity to a display of the 
m abana if indeed it does not exclude the idea of such a propensity. ‘In the” 
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_ Th atte i ta this word has been. “80 universally 
used, seemed ‘to recommend it as a convenient one for a gene- 
ral title, of which the object is rather comprehension" than pre- 
cision. ' In the discussion of particular questions, I shall avoid, 
~ the employment of it as far as I am able; and shall endeavour 
to select other modes of speaking, more exclusively sqeiene 
of thesideas which I wish to convey *. yw 
ee Libel 
"Of this reasonable woman, we may venture to conjecture, with some confidence, that 
she did not belong to the ¢lass of those femmes raisonneuses, so happily described by 
Molieres) 
« Raisonner est l'emploi de toute ma maison 
f eae « Et le raisonnement en bannit la raison,” 





if . * Mr pea too as prefixed the same title, Of Reason, to the 17th chapter ofhis Fourth 
Book, using the word in a sense nearly coinciding with that very extensive one which I 
wish my readers to annex to it here. 
ig - After observing, that by reason he means “ Th henley whavehs man is supposed to be 
") _« distinguished from brutes, and wherein it is evident he much surpasses them ;” he adds, 
that “we may in reason consider these four degrees ;—the first and highest is the discover- 
| ing and finding out of proofs; the second, the regular and methodical disposition of 
* them, and laying them in a clear and fit order, to’ make their connection and force be 
_“ plainly and easily perceived; the third is the perceiving their connection ; andthe 
(fourth is making a right. conclusion.”, ib H 
Nise cis elieat he la coef Waa aned i oeontin aati, cs th dona om: 
eae “ soning is very nearly allied to that of judging. . We include Eethipeden tie. orme of 
* geason.”—Intellect. Powers, p-671- Ato edity i 
* -—Anater authority othe ame purpose fried by Milton Sut ; 








“* Whence the soul 
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ond is sbicobotie ‘never applied 4o anyrof. our uhboninens: but such 
as are : immediately subservient to the investigation of truth, or 
to the regulation of our conduct. In this sense, it is'so far from. 
being understood to. d'the powers of Imagination, 
Fané¥, and Wit, that it is often staved in direct opposition 1o 
them ; as in the commion maxim, that <a eee 







and a warm imagination. arejseldom united in the sam 
But philosophers, without rejecting this use of the 
- generally employ it, with far greater latitude, to end 
all the powers which I haye enumerated under. thesitehof ins 
- tellectual ; ‘teferring to it Imagination, Memory, and Perception, 
‘ag well as the faculties to which, it is appropriated in | 
discourse, and_ which it seems indeed most properly to, 
spine mnamee tig aoe toa ocinis selebrat- 
: ed Essay 5 And by all the logicians whofallow the common die 
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“in the constitution of our weicure: Inds 


- which: seems indispensable for‘an accurate exarhination of the: 
subject : nor ‘was it unnatural to bestow on those faculties, which 
are all subservient i in one way or another to the right exercise 
of the Understanding, thename of = from wie réla- 


‘arguments, it may be of 
some use to disengage it from, the ambiguity just remarked ; 
and it is on this account thatI have followed the example of 


some late writers, in distinguishing the two classes of powers 


which | were. formerly, referred to the Understanding and to the 
Will by. calling the: former intellectual, and the latter active. 
| terms cognitive and motive were long ago proposed for the 







i same purpose by ‘Hobbes ; but they never appear to have come 


- into sca and are 2 ie ido to. scan fata 
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" ments, it may, without inconvenience, be adopted as sa distine- 
tive epithet, where nothing is aimed at but to mark, in simple 
and concise language, a very general and obvious classification. 
The word intellect can be of no essential use whatever, if the 
‘ambiguity in the signification of the good old English word un- 
derstanding be avoided ; and, as to intellection, which a late 
very acute writer * hasattempted to itroduce, I can see no ad- 
( vantage attending it, which at all compensates for the: addition 
of a new and uncouth term to a phraseology which, even in 
ats most simple and console, is so apt to revolt the ge- 
nerality of readers. ; wie ‘iii, 


, ; akg apna ihe 

The only other indefinite word Which I shall take notice of in 
these introductory remarks is judgment ; and, in doing so, [shall d 
' confine myself to such of its ambiguities as are more peculiarly — 
connected with our present subject. In some cases, its. mean 

ing seems to approach to that of understanding ; as in the 
~ nearly synonymous phrases, a sound understanding, and a sound 4 
judgment. If there be any difference between | these two modes — A 

of expression, it appears to me to consist chiefly in this, that — 
if the former implies a greater degree of positive ability than he its, 
~ Tatter; which indicates . hose biasses- 

_ which lead the mind astray, 
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Nao ih tig in ol very large: propor- 
tion of readers, all pretensions to depth, to subtlety, of to inven- 

tion. ‘The'acquisition of a new nomenclature is, in itself, no 


___ inconsiderable reward to the industry of those, who stud only — 


* « 


' 





from motives of literary vanity; and, if D’Alembert’s. i of. 
this ‘branch of ‘stience be just, the wider an author deviates 
from truth, the more likely are his conclusions to assume the 
‘appearance of discoveries. I may add, that it is chiefly in 
‘those discussions which possess the best ‘claims to originality, 


where he may expect to be told by the multitude, — 
have learned from him nothing but what they knew 


latitude with which the word metaphysics is frequently 
es it necessary for me to remark, with respect 





‘foregoing passage from D’Alembert, that he limits the term edt 


goa to an account of the origin of our ideas. “ The generation 
of our ‘ideas (he tells us) belongs to metaphysics. It forms one 


«of the principal objects,.and perhaps ought to form the sole 
« . yect of that science *.”—If the meaning of the word be ex- 
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them nearly. Iv is chiefly owing to this, that, in monn 


_ the nature of ssidiledbiid evidence are apt to say, ‘ons 


m es proof whatever. But the inconveniences arising from ‘ 




















these circumstances are of trifling moment ; occasioning, at the 
ie wore, some embarrassinent to ‘those mathématidal writers, Who 
‘ky lious of the most finished “elegance in their e “3 
te ary principles ; or to metaphysicians, anxious to. J 
play their ‘subtilty upon = yg cannot possibly lead to 
arly] 1 actical conclusion re MSS j Pty . Lien SECS, witasy2 ehh 
isk, Bvprs itey. ert Pe Rae Mart BRE Weel y « FADO ER pa hep MEM 7h : 
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isthe et that the truth is not Jess evident in the latter — 
‘inthe former. He observes farther, that it is in some” 
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in other branches of knowledge, where our notions 
are not equally clear and precise; and where the force 
pretended axioms (to use Mr ‘Locke's words), “‘ reaching only | 
_* to the sound, and not to the signification of the words, serves 
“only to lead us into confusion, mistakes, and error.”) For 
es, the illustration of this remark, 1 must refer to Locke. pile 
apr? \ ; bana tasatweltcin sence’ sine Inarecdy’ Ave 
| AP Another observation of thie profound writes deserves. our 
attention; while examining the nature of axioms ;—“ that 
‘they are not the foundations on which any of the : 
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OF invuitive: iit (says ‘Dr Campbell) ‘lint: ob the. fol- 
ving propositions may serve as an illustration: One and 
four make five. Things sequal to the same Bi aaa 
te e another. 'The-whole is greater than a part; and, it _ 
all axioms in arithmetic and geometry. These are, in 
but so many expositions of our own general notions, — 













These remarks will, I hope, contribute to place the nature of 
axioms, more particularly of mathematical axioms, in a diffe 
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